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CONFIDENCE 

My true love hath my hear 

And I have his 
By just exchange, 

The one for the other given. 
I have his heart 

And mine — it is his own: 
There never was a better bargain driven 

— Sir Philip Sidney. 




Perfect confidence is absolute trust. 
It is the security offered by friendship 
to meet the deficit in the bank of casual 
acquaintance. It is the highest tribute 
we can pay anyone on earth, for us to 
give him of our confidence. We are 
trusting him with the treasures of the 
mind, the jewels of the soul. It is the 
last and greatest gift of the proud spirit, 
the very offering of our mental virginity, 
than which there is nothing greater left 
for us to give. 

Perfect confidence must exist between 
parents and children if the home is to 
be permanently happy. It is the only 
security offered by life and love against 
total shipwreck in the dangerous years. 

To gain it the child must have no fear 
of nagging, tale-bearing, ridicule or pun- 
ishment. 

1S76 
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Without perfect confidence it is impos- 
sible to have an ideal moral tone in the 
home. There can be no honesty, for 
example, on the physical plane where 
there is mental dishonesty, however tri- 
fling, by a light-minded betrayal of con- 
fidence. 

Keeping Teust with a Child 

More misery is caused in this way than 
any other. A husband has no right under 
any circumstances to betray the most 
trivial confidence of his wife. A mother 
has no right to betray the confidence of 
her husband or of one child to another 
child. 

Unless these rules are rigidly adhered 
to, the whole fabric of morality totters 
to its fall. Honor must be unwavering; 
a secret, valid through all stress. It is 
impossible to demand religious practice 
where honorable ethics do not point the 
way. It is impossible to ask for sym- 
pathy where honor does not protect 
against ridicule. It is impossible to 
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credit courtesy or mere external observ- 
ance of the laws of etiquette where honor 
by its absence negatives their very exist- 
ence. Companions will be shunned for 
lack of honor in the home, where distrust 
and suspicion will invalidate any outside 
overtures of friendship. Finally, happi- 
ness—the crown of life and love — is never 
to be thought of where honor (which is 
self-respect) does not stand firm with 
confidence (which is absolute trust) as 
guardian of the gate. 



DRAWING OUT A CHILD 
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ral time for confidences. You say, 
" Well, dear, what's the happy news for 
mother today? " He will tell you 
gladly because acting under no compul- 
sion. You hsten attentively and give 
him sweet counsel in the form of bright 
merry conversation. 

" Any kites that need to be made? " 
you wiU ask, 

"Oh, and the sled needs repaintingi 
By the way, my boy, a little paint ran on 
to mother's rug the last time we did some 
painting. She isn't scolding you, but let's 
do it together next time so we can see 
we don't make a mess, shall we?" 



COMMENTS 

A boy under these circumstances is al- 
ways delighted. You have shown interest 
in his play; proved yourself a "pal"; a 
mother who isn't angry about her rugs. 

If the boy runs up to you with a wor- 
ried look and puts his head on your lap, 
keep quite silent until he speaks. 
" Mother, I told you a lie. I did poke 
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tiie eyes out of Mary's doll. I'm sorry." 

Do not punish him. Stroke his hair 
and say simply, " I am sorry, dear, you 
told an untruth, because it is a cowardly 
thing to do, but you have been brave to 
come and tell mother, and she feels sure 
her boy wiU not do it again." 

This is acting justly. His self-respect 
is restored by your positive assumption 
that he will not lie again. You have ap- 
proved his bravery in telling you, which 
win make him feel he cannot disappoint 
you by further deceit; you invite his co- 
operation by expecting him to be self- 
respecting as you respect him. His in- 
itiative is quickened by his confirmed 
resolution. 

If you wiU be always large-minded, 
loving-hearted and pure, you will have 
a smooth pathway, winning your chil- 
dren's confidence all the time. 

They need your friendship. You need 
their co-operation. Be always "pal"; it 
will increase, not lessen their respect for 
you. 

Let your children be co-workers with 





Let them have your confidence, 
ample, in matters of business. 

If you have been unjust to Tommy, 
kneel by his bed at night and say, " Dar- 
ling, mother did wrong. She is very 
sorry. Will you forgive her?" 

A boy sophomore said once, " Mother 
certainly makes you feel good when you 
tell her things. And geel I've had to 
tell her some corking hard ones! " That 
boy's mother was a " pal." 

A son is most apt to ask his parent's 
advice on a question which he is finding 
difficult to solve, if that parent has never 
followed the practice of offering lengthy 
advice when it was not asked for. 



THE OLDER SON 

Advice by Indihect Suggestion 

One mother, writing to her son in re- 
ply to his request for advice, showed tact 
by first laying the gpround for perfect 
understanding of the situation, thereby 
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stressing the benefits to be gained from 
either alternative, treating last the one 
she secretly hoped_ he would foUow. If 
he does as she hopes, it will be only 
through some indirect suggestion (read- 
ing between the lines) in his mother's 
letter. 

After analyzing each side of the situa- 
tion, as it impressed her, his mother ac- 
knowledged his good judgment in mak- 
ing a decision by leaving the matter to his 
own discretion. 



December 10, 1916. 
Deab Motheb; 

Exams are hanging heavy in the air I It is really 
laughable to see fellows haunting the library day and 
night, getting eleventh hour Inspirations. By Wednes- 
day I shall have finished my last drubbing, namely; 
physics. That over, I shall draw my first easy breath. 
I shall write you immediately after the exam. 

I am in somewhat of a quandary; as you know, T 
have "banked" on going home during the holidays for 
some weeks. But yesterday Jerry Hall conceived a sud- 
den notion that he would like to have his roammate, 
also a senior, and your humble but disobedient servant 
go home with him for Christmas. As you know, this 
U a great honor for a senior to confer upon an under- 
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York and is planning to give his son a good send-off 
next fall in that profession. By becoming acquainted 
with bita, I might be able to gather considerable data 
which would be a belp to me in the future. 

I should like to bear your advice on this question. 



December U, 191G. 
Dkak Robebt: 

Your letter came this morning. I fully understand 
how you feel in regard to your vacation. 

There is every possibility that Mr. Hall's influence 
with the New York Bar would be to your advantage, 
should you meet him. Your father knows his reputa- 
tion to be without a blot. 

I am sure Jerry Hall is the type of man worth know- 
ing. From what you have told me, I believe he is a great 
home boy. I am sure his mother will be more than 
happy to have three lively " giants " to help make 

As for your coming home, you know the latch-key Is 
always hanging out for you. Should you decide to do so, 
even at the last minute, be assured that the fire will be 
burning to welcome you. I have prepared your father 
not to look for your coming, so should you decide In our 
favor, wouldn't it be a surprise to himl 

Looking forward to your "post-e:(am" letter, 

YOUK MOTBII. 

COMMENTS 

The promptness of reply will show that 
the mother regards the subject on her 
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son's mind as important, while her ad- 
mirable restraint prevents a suspicion 
that she is grieved over his change of pro- 
gram for the holidays. 

She enumerates the points of advan- 
tage, showing that she fully understands 
his attitude. Had she argued for his 
home-coming alone he could have said, 
" Mother doesn't know much ahout these 
things. She's thinking about one thing — 
seeing me." 

The compliment in the reference to 
" giants " is certain to strike home. The 
son will be eager to show one " giant " 
in his own home, if he can break away 
from his friend's project. 

A more unique turn than is found in 
the last paragraph could hardly be de- 
vised. The father is going to have a 
double joy if the son comes home unex- 
pectedly. It will be difficult for the son 
to remain away at the holiday season, 
but if he should do so this letter has done 
as much good as in the other case since 
it has built up yet stronger the desire 
to return to the home fireside. 
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Confidence Leadino to Self-conteol 

During the first years of a boy's life, 
when play is supreme — and soap ana- 
thema, you should love him into opening 
his heart in confidence. And as he is con- 
fident so he becomes self-confident. He 
is unafraid of mother, so he believes that 
if she tells him he is able to accomplish 
a task, he is able to accompUsh it. Where 
confidence reigns supreme, suggestion — 
mightiest moral force existent — holds 
fullest sway. 



EXAMPLE 

Fred, aged eight, was to recite before 
the Parent-Teachers' Club of the school 
he attended, and had been working faith- 
fuUy in preparation for it. The night 
before the program a caller at his home 
was told of the coming event, and she 
turned to Fred, saying, " My, isn't that 
fine! Aren't you a bit afraid?" 
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" Of course he isn't," Fred's mother 
interposed before the boy could answer. 
" There isn't anything to be afraid of, is 
there, boy? You see," and she drew the 
lad close to her side as she spoke, " he 
has said his piece over and over again 
for us here at home, and for his teacher, 
and he knows it perfectly. And nobody's 
going to try to interrupt him or annoy 
him or anything, so of course it will go 
all right." 

After Fred had left the room, she ex- 
plained. 

" Children's minds are subject to im- 
pressions the same as those of grown- 
ups, only more so," she said. " You 
must have noticed that the younger a 
child is, the more unconcerned he is in 
pubhc. That is because he doesn't know 
there could be anything but unconcerncd- 
ness. The longer he can keep that frame 
of mind, the better for him in cases like 
this." 

" But surely," the caller protested, 
"he ought to be prepared for the stage 
fright that's likely to come over him." 
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" Not by any means, if we can help 
it," the mother replied. " Stage fright is 
nothing but a feeling of abnormality of 
situation. Prevent that sense and you 
prevent stage fright. 



Feae Unnecessaey 

" This is Fred's first appearance. If 
this goes well, the memory of that fact 
will bolster him up later when he leams 
that such things might not go well. It 
is a critical time for him. What hap- 
pens tomorrow will go a long way toward 
determining all his hfe whether he will 
have the confidence to appear before 
others. A wrong suggestion now might 
weaken him for the rest of his life. 

"Afraid? He mustn't know he could 
be afraid — and then he can't be." 

This mother realized that only by sug- 
gesting fear can fear enter in. The posi- 
tion taken made victory secure. 
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LESSON 2 

Aim 

To overcome the secretiveneaa of a ten- 
year-old boy. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Everard comes grouchily in and you 
just say, " Tired, my boy? " He mut- 
ters, and hunches his shoulders. Do not 
say more. He is unable to express him- 
self. Do not force his confidence now. 
Both he and his sister are at the awk- 
ward age. Never laugh at their big feet 
or hands, so much in the way. Ignore 
much, but be ever near with judicious 
praise. 

" That shoe-box is fine. Just what I 
needed. Any more wood carving going 
on?" He may merely grow red to his 
ears. But he's pleased. He is only 
super-sensitive, as also is his sister, from 
approaching puberty. 

Increase his self-respect as you build 
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up his growing body by plain good food. 
Eschew all highly spiced dishes, stimu- 
lants, tea and coffee. 

Encourage outdoor activities with the 
" whole bunch " rather than boy and 
girl alone; racy books of the order of J 
Robert Louis Stevenson, not cloying ro- 
mances which are unhealthful at any j 
time and poisonous in adolescence. 

ASSOCIATES AND LOVE AFFAIRS 

If a daughter has a " crush " on her 
teacher, if a son worships at the feet of 
an older girl or woman, control the situ- 
ation by means of confidential exchange 
of views with your children. 

Intimacies with Adults 

Now, Mrs. Jenkins is a jolly widow. 
Let the boy write unscannable sonnets to 
her, if he so wishes. She will tell him 
nothing worse than the baseball score; 
she may teach him to carry a cup of tea 
without spilling more than half the con- 




tents on your rug. When he formally 
proposes she will tell him of her son 
ranching in Montana. 

Daughter is a higger problem. In- 
vite the teacher to tea. Draw out her 
finest sentiments and so elevate the plane 
of acquaintanceship between her and your 
daughter. 

Keep up those go-to-bed talks. 
Grouchy as the boy may be, he likes to 
have you come in for that last kiss. He'll 
open his heart if you will just listen. 
Be a good listener. He needs just that. 
Wbat he tells you may be very silly, 
but if there's a germ of good sense, catch 
it and cultivate it. 



Father Can Help 

His very soul cries out to you in the 
dark. Play the man for his sake and 
yours. Father will be your right hand 
help in these troublous times. What 
daughter hesitates to tell you she can 
tell him. She may harbor the idea that 
you, as a female, will be her censor, her 
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judge. Try as you may, you cannot al- 
together obliterate this instinct, because 
it is racial. She will tell father and he 
will understand, because, as well as being 
his little girl, she is a budding woman. 
You really sympathize more with the 
boy, because as well as being your baby 
he is your man-child, grown. 

Dauqhtee in a Boaeding School 

Be very careful with your daughter 
before you send her to boarding school. 
The new experience is apt to break the 
continuity of confidence. Pens stop 
where tongues are loosened. Also, un- 
less a boarding school be run on very 
advanced lines, the bugaboo of two alone 
in a corner is there, and this serves no 
good purpose. " Crushes " will swarm 
and sororities, which, even if otherwise 
harmless, foster a spirit of exclusiveness 
at an unduly early age. 



1 





"Mother, are you exclusive?" 
the daughter. 

" Yes, dear, I hope so," is your reply. 

This answer, being wholly unexpected, 
makes the girl gasp. 

ExCLTJSrVENESS 

You resume : " Perhaps we don't all 
mean exactly the same thing hy exclu- 
siveness. I don't mean I only care to 
know people who own splendid motor 
cars and handsome homes. I db mean 
that I want to be sure my friends look 
at life as I do; that they are loyal, fine 
and cultivated, that is, intimate with the 
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books I love and the music that has 
helped me; that they value all these 
things more than money or expensive 
food or showy clothes; that they are hon- 
est and kind and true ; and as everyone is 
not like that I have to be exclusive to be 
happy. Now, is that what you mean, 
dearest? " 

" N — o, at least it isn't what Sylvia 
said. She said she liked to know ' swell ' 
people and wear stunning clothes, and 
that her father was a bear at real estate; 
no one could put anything over on him." 

" Have you met Sylvia's mother, 
dear? " you ask casually. 

" Yes, but I don't like her," comes the 
quick response. " She wouldn't let Syl- 
via kiss her for fear of disarranging her 
hat. I'd hate to have a mother I couldn't 
hug if I wanted to." And she runs oflf 
to play tennis. 





Grace is seen to read notes surrepti- 
tiously. One day she brings some 
Terses (?) to you, saying carelessly, 
" Don't you think this is beautiful, 
mother? Algie Simpson wrote it! And 
— mother (blushing), he says my hair is 
like ' soaked seaweeds.' " 

Do not laugh. Keep a calm face and 
read the effusion. Then say, " Well 
dear, it's very nice of Algie Simpson to 
think kind things about you. Let's see. 
Does he play football? " 

" Oh, no, mother. He is delicate. He 
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is a poet. He says he loves tennis, 
though, and I guess he is a fine player." 

Take your cue. Probably the " poet " 
is a weak tennis player. 

" Wouldn't you hke to invite him here 
next Saturday and have a good game? 
I'd like to meet him." 

" Oh, mother! You are the very love- 
liest thing that ever happened I " Grace 
glows like a rose as you make a hasty 
exit to laugh quietly while you write a 
polite invitation for Saturday. 

He appears- — a miserable specimen in 
tortoise-shell spectacles. He poses about 
the court, misses practically every ball. 

AH present obviously yearn to take 
him by the collar and shake him " good 
and hard." You sit and note the eifeet 
of your strategy and watch Grace swing- 
ing back to normal as she snubs the 
" poet " unmercifully. 

Make an undesirable acquaintance 
ridiculous and the cards he in your band. 




Make it a point to agree with your 
son's opinion in some item in your let- 
ters to him. Even if, in the essential 
matter, you actually disagree, there is 
more lost than gained hy telling him so. 
It is often possible to suggest some means 
by which you believe his opinion will be 
changed. 

March 2, 19—. 
Deab Rttfbrt: 

Your Sunday's letter came In the morning's mail. I 
was surprised to hear you ha^e dropped French. It ie 
hard, I know, to see just what advantage a romance 
language will give to an engineering course, I hope 
you have taken up a subject that will be just the thing 
ior you. 

Yours lovingly, 

MOTHEB. 

The allusion to Rupert's action is 
warded to omit any suggestion of fault- 
finding. The matter of the discarded 
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subject is noticed, because not to do so 
would argue a lack of sympathy. Your 
passions must be in absolute control when 
writing on such a subject. Note how 
proudly this mother agrees with her son's 
viewpont; that is absolutely essential if 
further discussion is to take place. 



December fl, 19 — . 
Hi KAS Soir: 

I was glad to have your letter saying you had ar- 
rived at Blooioingdale. 

We followed you in imagination, wondering among 
other things.how you'd get on without your heavy sweater. 
We sent it just as soon as we found it. 1 hope it arrived t 
bj the next train. 

There's one thing I didn't talk over with you when 
you were at home. It was not so urgent as other mat- 
ters, but I meant to asli you about it. I'm wondering 
if you'd Rnd much advantage in having one of the best 
loose-leaf enryciopedias in your room. I see your li- 
brary has a copy. If you think it would pay to have one 
In your room let mc know and I'll try to get it for you. 

I'm glad you've been promoted on the football team. 
But, lad, don't try to buck the line all alone, because 
you have a responsible place. The fellows will admire 
your staying qualities just as much as they will your 
dashes. Keep a good reserve ready when the rest of 
the team goes punk. I've made that a sort of rule — to 
pick up the lines when the other fellows slow down. I 
can build on their experience and come in with fresb 
wlad. I want you to climb, but especially to stick. 





Send ne the college paper account of jour next game 
I M jou are through with it 

Yours In lore, 

PATHn. 



Favohs Win CoNrroENCE 



The prompt sending of the article of 
clothing will be highly appreciated. The 
reference to the sweater shows that the 
of college life and elicits a sense of per- 
sistent comradeship with the home folk. 

The father's offer of the set of books is 
of sufficient importance to provoke a 
number of letters — just what the father 
wants. Furthermore, if the offer is ac- 
cepted the boy will have in sight a new 
and daily reminder of home. 

The word of caution about over-exer- 
tion in football is in reality a strong com- 
pliment. Among other matters it implies 
that the young man is capable of superior 
headwork on the gridiron. This is a fine 
stroke, as quick thinking is the most 
highly prized quality in athletic contests. 

With the appeal to his sense of grati- 
tude and the expression of confidence ill 
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his success in athletics so confidently 
stated, the brief assertion of the father's 
ambition respecting his son holds a fitting 
place. It is in fact so thoroughly sur- 
rounded with items that gratify and sat- 
isfy a youth that no possible harm and 
much good must accrue from it. 

LESSON 5 

Aim 

To make your boy feel himgelf mother^a 
equal, being, as he thinks, really grown 
up now. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Recognition of Manhood 

You have a third child— a boy — ^Jas- 
per, aged twelve years. Call fifteen-year- 
old son to you and say, " I am a little 
worried about Jasper. I don't much care 
for those Peterson boys he plays with 
all the time. They look neglected, and 
I saw a half -smoked cigarette in Jimmy's 
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hands the other day. I wish you'd just 
keep your eye on Jasper and give him a 
friendly warning if you notice anything 
amiss." 

COMMENTS 

This gives your older son a real respon- 
sibility. You have shown you trust him 
to teach his little brother aright. This 
appeal to chivalry provokes the finer 
quahties of his budding manhood. You 
have made him your active co-operator in 
the common weal of the home. This in- 
creases his self-reliance, self-respect, initi- 
ative and judgment, as you have left him 
entirely free to help his brother in his 
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COMPANIONS 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, my joyful schooldays. 

— Charles Lamb. 




It is a diiBcult matter to find suitable 
companions for your children. In the 
first place, your children may have tastes 
wholly diflferent from your own. In that 
case your selection can hardly be a wel- 
come one. 



Loyalty the Basis or Fkiendship 

It is of supreme importance that your 
children learn from you that friendship 
is based on loyalty. Without it, friend- 
ship is not only worthless, but abso- 
lutely dangerous. Betrayed confidence 
is one of the most fearful things on earth, 
and to jeer or laugh at one chum to 
another, to criticize his personal appear- 
ance, his pecuharities, or allow him to be 
criticized, is to commit an unforgivable 
sin against love, which is loyalty. 

Teach your child that in making a 
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friend he is undertaking a solemn obli- 
gation; that he is responsible for just so 
much happiness on the part of the chum 
as he derives from his society. That in 
pledging his friendship he must remember 
to be true to his friend in time of stress, 
as well as in time of pleasure, to help him 
in every manly way to the best of his 
endeavor, never to think that because he 
is intimate he may vent his moodiness on 
the long-suflFering chum by insulting words 
or peevish irritability. The real meaning 
of the old saying, " Familiarity breeds 
contempt," is that if one party be unduly 
familiar, the other must, if he possess 
proper pride, in time feel only contempt 
for the petty outbursts. 

This lesson is for girls as well as boys, 
though in the last instance, especially 
in the case of married " girls," the woman 
is more liable to be the sufferer than the 
man, partly because her love, if it be the 
real thing, is harder to kill, and partly 
because she is more patient in small mat- 
ters than the man. 




On coming to a new neighborhood it 
is wise to find the general character of the 
children in the locality. Some quarters 
of a city are celebrated for tough boys; 
others, on the contrary, boast of their 
well-behaved children. The difference 
lies largely with the schools, but surely 
also with the parents. 

Know Youk Neighbors 
A plan that has been found practicable 
is for several mothers to arrange that 
on wet afternoons the children of the 
same grade who are friends shall meet 
alternately at one or another of the 
homes. The mother playing hostess for 
the afternoon helps to amuse them, sees 
tliat aU are happy and notes any undesir- 
able trait which may account for quarrels 
at other times. 




warnings failed to impress him seriously, 
" I don't have to be bad because they 
are," he would argue. And to his mind 
that settled it. 



The One Bad Potato 
Jack's father had a httle garden where 
some of the family's vegetable supply was 
raised each year ; among other things 
there was a small potato patch. Jack 
helped pick up the potatoes, and it sur- 
prised him to see how carefully they were 
sorted before being stored in the cellar. 
A small bad spot in one was enough to 
keep it from being put with the sound 
potatoes. 

Jack asked the reason and this led to 
an effective experiment. His mother 
had him help her pick out five perfectly 
good, sound potatoes. Then they took 
one that was somewhat spoiled and laid 
it on a low shelf in the basement. Close 
around the spoiled one they put the five 
sound ones, so they all touched each 
other. 
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" Now," Jack's mother said, " we'll see 
what will happen." 

Day by day Jack went and looked at 
the potatoes, but could see no change in 
them. A week went by, and another, 
and another; and Jack had aU but for- 
gotten about the experiment until one 
stormy day when he was looking for 
something in the cellar and spied the little 
lay-out. 

One grab and he had one of the out- 
side potatoes in his hand— and the next 
moment had let it drop in a squashy heap 
on the floor. After a second's hesita- 
tion he carefully felt the others. They 
were all soft. 

" Mother," he reported upstairs a few 
minutes later, " all those potatoes we put 
together down there in the basement are 
spoiled — the good ones and all." 

" Yes, I thought they would be," his 
mother answered with a smile. " You 
see, it doesn't do for good little potatoes 
to mix with bad little potatoes. They 
are spoiled whether they meant to be or 
not." 
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Jack grinned in reply. But the lessoa 
went straight home! 



COMMENTS 

The requirements for ideal friends for 
boys are: innate manliness, clean-minded- 
ness, a sense of humor and a sense of 
honor. In girls a sense of fair play, 
true friendliness, lack of gossip and gen- 
eral refinement are demanded. 

A manly hoy hates foppishness and 
would rather be the best " half-back " 
than the handsomest man that ever lived. 
His ideas are clean-cut, he does not tell 
smutty stories because his sense of humor 
has been trained to discriminate. Asso- 
ciation with truly cultured people has 
engendered a sense of honor as well as 
self-respect. 

The ideal girl is fair in work as she is 
in play. She never looks down on the 
girl less fortunately placed than herself; 
does not criticize her mates' looks or 
clothes; is well poised without being con- 
ceited; and genuinely kind-hearted, as she 
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is well bred, she never condescends to 
gossip. She is lovable, tender, humorous 
— a gentlewoman without being exces- 
sively lady-like. 

Early training is responsible for much 
undesirable companionship. 

LESSON 1 



To remedy a seven-year-old boy's dis- 
like for a friend of the. family. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
This boy has been present at a little 
social gathering, and when the guests are 
all gone away he remarks somewhat heat- 
edly, " I just hate that Miss Brown." 

"But why, dear?" (not reproachfuUy, 
not as if "shocked," but casually). 

A Lady Whom Boys Despise 
" She fusses a guy," he fumes. " She 




f 
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prim, " lady-Iike " tones to perfection). 
And ' give Auntie Ethel a nice kiss.' 
Ugh! As if I were a bahy kid. But 
I said, ' My mother don't like us to get 
kissed on our mouths,' and I got away." 
The sigh of relief suggests an escape 
from wild buffaloes at least. 

Do not laugh. Just say, " Well, I 
hope it's not quite so bad as that. It 
just shows, dear, we must all be care- 
ful not to let beautiful things sound silly. 
That is why mother doesn't want you or 
Alfreda to talk much about sacred sub- 
jects outside the family untU you are 
older and have learned what is called dis- 
crimination." 

" That's a big word! " 

" It means a very simple thing. Just 
to say the right thing, which is very often 
nothing at all, (smile) in the right place 
and at the right time and in the right 
way. Growing old teaches us this great 
lesson; and life, trying to understand ] 
many people and many different kinds of 
people, teaches it to some of us before 
we are so dreadfully old." 




Smith. I wish she were my auntie." 
" How's that, son? " " She shook hands 
as if I were a man. She never kisses 
me or asks me how old I am. And she 
let me tell her all about my canoe and 
how I tamed ' Duppy ' (a pet coon) and 
how ' Duppy ' tried to bite ' Gyp,' and 
how many chickens we have, and about 
the aquarium; and she says she thinks 
she can get me some ferns for the gar- 
den. Her husband is an architect who 
makes houses and he's going to let me go 
up an awfully long ladder with him ; and 
see drains; and oh, geel she's a dandy 
woman. And say . . . don't you think 
she is real pretty?" 

This is an epitome of crude male psy- 
chology, and there are many lessons to be 
learned from it. 

The reasons given in these cases are 
that Miss Brown persisted in kissing him 
on the mouth (this boy is not allowed 
to kiss people's mouths), and Mrs. Smith 
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didn't ask him how old he was but let 
him talk to her. 

Say to him, " We won't ever think 
again of poor Miss Brown excepting to 
be very, very sorry she doesn't under- 
stand how to talk to boys. Now, son, 
not a word about anybody who calls on 
mother to anyone outside our family. 
Remember that always. A guest is 
sacred." 

The boy will never gossip if you put 
it this way; and this alone will help him 
to stand head and shoulders morally and 
mentally above his mates. 



Watchinq the Children 

It is a good plan to have your chil- 
dren play in the sun parlor or porch 
while you are sewing or reading indoors 
but within hearing. You can form a gen- 
eral idea of what goes on, in this way, 
and they will not feel restraint, unless by 
your own actions you have previously 
forfeited their confidence. Your pres- 
ence should be stimulating. " Mother, 




"I like pretties! Just the blue I 
wanted; how did you know it?" says 
the child. 

" I heard you say you liked it last time 
we went to town. Don't kill me with hugs, 
dearie. I must live to finish the dress, 
little bear." 

You prove yourself a true companion 
by telling your daughter you bought her 
what she wanted. She likes to be called 
a " bear " and will probably begin to 
growl and start playing bears with her 
brothers. Her idea of you will be that 
you are another and bigger playmate. 
She will obey in important things a thou- 
sand times more readily for being your 
good comrade in the little ones- 
Encourage baU playing friends in the 
home; as a rule the vilest type of youth 
is a fop, one who is not an athlete. Be- 
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ware of the youth who perfumes his hair, 
who reeks of talcum powder ; he is apt to 
be a degenerate of the most revolting 
type. 

Your husband can deal with this ques- 
tion better than you can. If you suspect 
anything amiss, have him deal with it, 
without mincing words. 

As some of the children grow up and 
mother has to devote her time to adoles- 
cents and collegians, it is often necessary 
to engage a mother's assistant to help 
with the little ones and also in house- 
hold affairs. 




Choosing a Ntjbse 

Find a healthy, bright young woman, 
preferably a widow, with good teeth, 
pleasant appearance, soft voice, attrac- 
tive manner and equable temper. 

Her reference, as far as your children 
are concerned, is herself; the rest you 
will naturally look into without advice. 

Notice her table manners and deport- 
ment. It is disconcerting to be told by 
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your son, when he sups his soup audibly, 
"Don't scold me! Miss White does it!" 
Nothing could be more humiliating. 

If you find a cheery, kind, fine young 
woman who can tell stories and is well 
educated, one who will not introduce 
such vulgarisms as " I done," " I hadn't 
went " to little tongues, you will be for- 
tunate indeed. 

Before she comes let her know her 
duties plainly. It is only fair to her. 

If you want the best work, give her 
plenty of recreation; time to walk, think 
her own thoughts, do her own business. 
Give her a comfortable bedroom with a 
writing table and other conveniences and 
convince her that you have not engaged 
either a servant or machine to do your 
work, but a substitute for yourself. If 
you can add a few flowers and books, you 
will make her room a sweet resting-place 
which she will appreciate. 

If you are a true home-maker, every- 
one who comes into your life must be the 
better for your influence. If you want 
your children to be loved by the assistant, 
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see first that she is comfortahle and 
happy. The children will soon creep into 
her heart and you may find a valuable 
family friend. 

To prevent a girl of sixteen roaming 
the streets with danger to her reputa- 
tion one must plan a careful program. 
Ohserve the procedure outlined in this 
incident. 



EXAMPLE 
On the Streets too Often 
A sweet, hut somewhat old-fashioned, 
woman called on Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. 
Taylor had five daughters happily mar- 
ried, was much traveled and possessed a 
heart of gold. She waited for Miss 
Young to speak. " I am worried ahout 
Lucia," said her visitor at last. " She is 
just running wild. She is a fine tennis 
player and her healthy fun is a great at- 
traction to boys. She mil lounge around 
the postoffice and she will lounge in the 
ice-cream parlor. I love that girl and if 
anything happens to her it will hurt me 
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terribly. She is beginning to make peo- 
ple talk." 

Mrs. Taylor smiled. " That's the 
worst of a small place," she said. " Peo- 
ple have nothing to do and less to think 
about. Don't worry, dear Miss Young. 
Try this plan. Have a boy and girl 
club in the viUage with a good dancing 
floor and plenty of lively, attractive 
women who, hke yourself, are truly 
friends of girls, to chaperon. 

"Have a chummy talk with the girl; 
tell her it's horribly vulgar to allow a 
bevy of youths to hang around her, that 
it isn't the best possible way to secure 
a good, attractive husband. Be sure you 
don't say ' good ' only or she will have a 
vision of an ignorant sissy. Say, ' I am a 
woman of the world, and I know' This 
sounds much more exciting, more appeal- 
ing than to say, ' I don't approve of such 
things,' in a prim voice, as if one were 
a spinster of sixty summers. And I am 
sure this method will succeed." 

Take away the evil element in boy 
and girl companionships by letting them 
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meet, surrounded and protected by good 
and noble women. 

Segregation seldom succeeds, but leads 
to duplicity or other evils. 

CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 
LESSON 2 



To guide a child in forming com,' 
patdonshipa on entering school. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Suppose the boy is your only child. 
How then shaU you deal with this prob- 
lem of companions found at school? 
Call him to you before he starts to school 
and say: 

" Dear old boy, mother will miss you 
very much; but she will want to hear all 
about it; what you do and what kind of 
boys you meet; what fun you have and 
what games you play; you know going 
to school is lots of fun." 
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Start him out with the idea that he is 
going to have a fine day; he is certain 
to tell you, as well as he can, the events 
of that first day. 



School Tkoubles 

If he comes home crying, don't baby 
him. Say: 

" Why, son, what's the matter? Cornel 
That's mother's brave boy. TeU me all 
about it." 

"A boy (sob) took my cap." 

"Never mind; what did you do to 
him? " 

(Sheepishly) " Nothin'." 

"Ohl I guess you did, son. Didn't 
you say, 'I am bigger than you are'?" 

" And then I said, ' I'm stronger than 
you' " 

"I thought so; and you had a fight." 
(Don't laugh; it might hurt his feelings.) 
Just say : " Well, sonny, you get that cap 
back, or father will have to speak to Miss 
Felton, and we don't want to worry 
tired father, do we, just at supper time? " 
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By this means one can arrive at the 
truth by knowing the boy's proclivities, 
and without nagging him make him tell 
you all and discover incidentally that his 
schoolmates are a rather tough crowd. 

Some mothers will go with him to the 
playground and if any attractive child 
seems to be friendly with him, encour- 
age him, for in this way desirable friend- 
ships are often formed. Children will 
associate with sucli other children as can 
contribute most to their pleasure. The 
problem then for the mother is so to plan 
that her child can have a better time with 
desirable companions than he could have 
with undesirable ones. 



EXAMPLE 

Mrs. Huffman found that her daugh- 
ter Laura, aged nine years, was often on 
the streets as she went to and from 
school with two ili-mannered httle girls. 
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and wishing to find why Laura chose 
such companions, she said one day: 

" I saw you walking home with Mabel 
Day and Jessie Jones today. Do you 
like to be with them?" 

" Yes, mother, they give me candy and 
gum. They always have pennies to 
spend." 



Substituting New Friends 

Mrs. Huffman sighed at the very ma- 
terialistic view of the little girl, but re- 
solved to find some way by which Bernice 
Brown and Selina Sim cox — two Uttle 
girls she knew and loved — could be made 
to appear more desirable than the gum- 
bestowing Mabel and Jessie. 

That afternoon she caUed upon Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Simcox and found out 
that Bernice and Selina could both come 
to see Laura the next evening at six 
o'clock. 

She told Laura that she thought it 
would be fun to have a dolls' theatre 
and have the dolls act out a story in 




Laura's Reader. She explained that she 
could not ask all of Laura's girl ac- 
quaintances, but that she wanted Bernice 
and Selina to come. She told Laura to 
say oothing to the other girls about it be- 
cause she didn't want to hurt anyone's 
feelings. 

Mrs. Huffman made a stage of a goods 
box covered with a small rug. In a long, 
narrow baking-pan, so that if they fell 
over or burned down too far no harm 
could be done, she placed a row of little 
candles for footlights. A screen served 
as curtains and the dolls were made to 
take the desired postures. 

The girls enjoyed the doll theatre im- 
mensely. After they had played long 
enough, Mrs. Huffman arranged a little 
lunch on a small table. They begged to 
have another doll play and a second was 
planned for the next week. Mrs. Huff- 
man talked of the good manners of Ber- 
nice and Selina, and soon Laura found 
so much enjoyment with them that she 
ceased to walk with the other girls. 
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COMMENTS 



Mrs. Huffman substituted a better 
time with desirable companions for a 
good time with less desirable ones, thus 
acting in the only logical manner. She 
managed to show Laura that friends are 
not chosen for candy-giving, but for en- 
dearing qualities. 



PROBLEM 1 

" Should children mingle with others 
if they are distinctly vulgar? Is it not 
better for them to be with those of their 
own age even if not quite desirable—do 
you not think children are quick to form 
judgment of character in others and give 
them their proper values? I should like 
to have some of the boys in the home oc- 
casionally but other members in the 
family object." 



SOLUTION 
As to whether children can be relied 
upon to judge other children and place 
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them where they belong, this depends 
largely on the home training. A child 
who has not had proper training, put to- 
gether with other children without adult 
counsel, will not always judge the chil- 
dren aright or at least will not keep him- 
self from being influenced. 

Children of all ages need parents 
constantly to help them point out the 
good and bad traits. It is advis- 
able in discussing a companion always 
to point out the good traits frst. Give 
the companion about whom you are 
talking more than a square deal. Point 
out some good points which even your 
child has failed to see. Then, after doing 
this, you may to advantage point out 
incidentally a point or two which was not 
so desirable. 

By pointing out the good first, you get 
the child's confidence. He feels that you 
have no prejudice against the companion 
and he therefore will be much more in- 
clined to respect your judgment rela- 
tive to some objectionable feature. And 
he will tend to look at that feature him- 




self as being objectionable. So often 
parents make the mistake of making out 
as bad a case as possible against a com- 
panion just because there is some reason 
why they do not want their offspring to 
associate with that particular one. But 
this, generally, has just the opposite ef- 
fect from that which is desired. 

It is unfortunate that the other mem- 
bers of your household do not wish to 
have boys come into your house. Your 
idea is good. I can assure you that all 
of the time and interest you put into 
boys' picnics will be well invested. Let 
the boys come to your back yard. They 
will appreciate it just as much. Give 
them a treat now and then. You would 
be wise to pay almost as much attention 
to getting your boy's companions to like 
you, because your own boy will be in- 
fluenced largely by his companions. 
Help the boys to have a royal good 
time and they will not object to your 
supervision and to your seeing that they 
always play in a wholesome way, 
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PROBLEM 2 




" I live where it seems impossible to 




keep my children free from possible con- 




tact with many persons unknown to the 




family. They do not need to fall into 




conversation with these strangers but it is 




so easy to do so that children left to 




themselves can hardly help forming many 


' 


unsupervised acquaintanceships. How 




would you manage if you were in my 


i 


case?" 


1 


SOLUTION 


\ 


Plan your children's programs ahead. 


\ 


Furnish them with interesting occupation 


', 


to execute on your own premises. Set 


] 


the hoys to building a miniature airship. 




Set the girls to making stuffed dolls. Co- 




operate with them in this. Show an in- 




terest in their having a good time. 




Approve the children on whatever 




efforts they put forth in constructing 




things. Talk to them about that in which 




you know they are most interested. Get 




the children aU on your side. Make them 


i 
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think more of you and like you better 
than ever before. 

Then, after you have the children on 
your side, you will have more influence 
over them and they will listen to your 
suggestions. 

Do not find fault with your children 
for anything they have done in the past. 
Do not seem even to advise them. 
Rather seem to speak of matters in an 
incidental way. It is suggested that you 
speak in a low voice and in a more or 
less confidential manner when referring 
to the matter of communicating with un- 
known people. 

Tell your children that there are all 
kinds of people in the world — some are 
good; some are not good. Let them 
know that sometimes strangers ask ques- 
tions about things that they do not need 
to know and have no business to know. 
TeU them you are always polite with 
strangers if they seem to be all right. 
Tell them they may answer a question 
or two if asked but that if a stranger 
asks more than that, and especially about 



i 
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the child's home or family, it is best to 
leave him without talking further. Let 
the children see that even your talk to 
strangers is very limited. 

Make it a law in your home that the 
children are not to go to the neighbor's, 
except by permission. There is no harm 
in making clear to them, also, that there 
are certain houses they are never to visit. 

When strange " undesirables " call on 
your children, treat them courteously, hut 
watch them like enemies and insist that 
the play be of the highest class; he more 
strict than usual so that the visitors will 
have to come up to your standard or go 
back to their accustomed haunts. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the circle of your children's friends shall 
be within the circle of your acquaintances. 
Develop a few good chums that will give 
balance to the tastes of your own chil- 
dren and so preserve them from a 
thoughtless affihation with outsiders. 





If your daughter writes daily to a 
schoolmate and receives unduly gorgeous 
gifts, call her to you and say; "Daugh- 
ter,! would suggest that you would not 
be too intimate with Edith. Her letters, 
which you have shown me, were very 
silly; almost as if she were playing at 
being a young man in love. It is foolish 
to write such letters unless one is en- 
gaged, even to a man. To a girl it is not 
only silly but unpleasant. Has she ever 
kissed you or tried to kiss you on the 
mouth ? " 

" Yes — she tried to once. I wouldn't 
let her. I like Edith lots, only I hate 




J 
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her to hug me and tell me she loves to 
touch me." 

" Promise me never to let her kiss your 
lips or hug you or be so very silly again. 
Mother wants her dear daughter to play 
and work until the time comes for some 
good man to teach her to love him enough 
to leave mother for his home — to be his 
little wife." 

" He must be as good as Daddy, then," 
laughs the girl, applying as ever the cri- 
terion by which she measures all life. 

EXPLANATION 

This method will cheek what might be 
a complete wreckage of your girl's life, 
by ending a foolish friendship before evil 
comes of it. 



The Fbaternity 

When coUege days are with you, the 
vexed question of fraternities and sorori- 
ties looms large in the forming of suit- 
able companionships. For the fraternity 
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it may be adduced that it stands usually 
for high scholarship and general refine- 
ment, good family and a clean record, 
and that fraternity houses and kindly 
upper class men are a more home-like 
nucleus than that provided by the ordi- 
nary boarding house or dormitory; that 
gome ideal is striven for and that much 
good influence may accrue from its very 
exclusiveness ; that undoubtedly a frater- 
nity man has a certain prestige even 
when Alma Mater knows him no more. 

The fraternities differ so much that it 
is impossible to discuss them without 
being invidious. All agree in fostering 
a certain fine loyalty ; in teaching a spirit 
of unity, and in coeducational colleges 
where they most fiourish the sorority ele- 
ment stands for the finest, most worth- 
while ideas of the university. 

In a certain Eastern co-educational 
college, it is possible to tell a " fraternity 
girl " at once by her courtesy, charm of 
manner, refinement of speech and gen- 
eral difference to the " barb," who is 
usually eccentric or a female hoodlum. 
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This university is not rated as of the 
first class and is one to which no gently- 
nurtured girl is sent unless there is . 
foregone certainty for admission to on 
of the sororities. 

The home-like atmosphere of a frater- 
nity house has only to be felt to be ac- 
knowledged. It is a great advantage for 
a boy to find good food, good care, and, 
above all, good comrades of scholarly 
tastes as well as fine athletic standing, 
giving him welcome and putting him wise 
to the intricate etiquette of campus life, 
for there are a number of pitfalls (apart J 
from hazing) dehberately prepared for* 
unfortunate freshmen. 

A fine-spirited fraternity stands in 
college hfe for the things worth while. 
Its chapter president works shoulder to 
shoulder with the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. 
C. A. The boy or girl is helped spiritu- 
ally and ethically, the spirit of brother- 
hood or sisterhood being often most beau- 
tifully expressed. 

The exclusiveness makes for a little 
world that is indeed positively pleasure- 
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seeking, but is a veritable oasis in a 
desert of much coarse conversation; and 
in practically every case more desirable 
than the would-be secret clubs or societies 
conducted by " barbs," which in the case 
of boys are mere wine clubs or smoking 
sprees, and in the case of girls, unwhole- 
some spreads where gossip reigns su- 
preme. 

The evil of fraternities and sororities 
are many and serious ones. 

(a) They are essentially undemocratic 
and therefore encourage snobbishness. 

(b) The rushing system is demoraliz- 
ing, and in the case of girls spoils the 
first year of college hfe, for many a girl 
with a sensitive disposition is left in the 
cold while her roommate or chum is made * 
the recipient of flowers and attentions 
galore. Much unconscious cruelty is 
practiced and many a fine young life has 
been needlessly embittered thereby. 

(c) There is a temptation to spend 
lavishly for fraternity feasts and fetes. 

(d) In the case of girls, election may 
be made for personal attractiveness. 




Let father talk it over with his son: 
and when the last pretty frock lies in the 
last tray of daughter's college-going 
trunk and the last September evening 
before she goes away draws to its close, 
you can call her to you and discuss the. 
matter lightly. 



CHOOSING MATES 



4 



When son and daughter come home 
from college and take their places as 
grown-up children in your home, the 
young men of the neighborhood will flock 
to your home in the evenings, suitors, 
many of them, for your daughter's hand. 
The son also will make various tentative 
eflforts to find the girl who will be his 
companion through life. 

There are no universal rules that will 
be a perfect guide to one as he selects his 
friends and companions. Neither is there 



r 
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a science which enables you to read hu- 
man nature without mistake. There are 
a few bits of common knowledge that are 
passed down from one observer to an- 
other which may serve in a limited way 
as a guide in estimating people. In so 
far as this wisdom is useful, it saves one 
from experimenting with undesirable per- 
sons and discovering by experience how 
they act. We therefore have ventured 
here to make just a few observations so 
that you may caution your children 
against associations with questionable or 
dangerous characters. 

First of all, let us consider some of the 
marks of character that appear upon the 
face of a person. Then we shall consider 
matters of gait and general behavior 
as indicative of undesirable character. 
Finally, the matter of heredity can be 
noted with propriety although the scope 
of our knowledge at this point is, indeed, 
limited. 

1. Beware of a person who shows a 

combination of features such 

aa: 
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Very narrow or very broad 

head or space between the 

eyes 
Low retreating forehead 
Massive protruding or small 

retreating chin 
Flattened, bulged, or hooked 

nose 
Mouth passively opened or 

tightly shut 
Corners of mouth markedly 

elevated or depressed 
Eyes smaU or scarcely opened 
Long narrow or low thick neck 
Pointed ears. 

It is not to be understood that every 
individual who has one of these features 
is unworthy of your friendship, but it is 
true, that every person who is unfit to be 
a friend of your family is very apt to 
exhibit one or more of these physical 
traits and the more numerous they are, 
the better evidence you will have as to 
the character of the person. 

2. Guard against the person with: 
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A shambling walk 

Hands constantly in motion 

A high-pitched, characterless 
voice 

An unsteady gaze 

A bloodless skin 

A searching, malicious stare 

Jaws constantly chewing some- 
thing. 
Avoid at all times the person 

who: 

Indulges excessively in cos- 
metics 

Has a weak handshake 

Is likely to make a nervous 
start from some slight noise 

Tells a string of self -laudatory 
anecdotes 

Has a new plan of making 
success of life every time you 
meet him 

Has an antipathy for chil- 
dren 

Has an uncontrollable taste for 
bodily satisfactions (food, 
drink, sex) 
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Has a grudge against a per- 
son who " has always held 
him back " 

Attempts to override all op- 
position rough-shod 

In respect to the second group of char- 
acteristics, occasionally an individual will 
overcome some unfortunate mannerism 
or attitude— experience of the world has 
a good effect upon him. But the wise 
parent will, at least, give close scrutiny 
to the walk or conversation of an indi- 
vidual who exhibits any one of these un- 
desirable characteristics. 

4. Beware of marriage with a nor- 
mal person whose kinsmen are 
feeble-minded, insane, degen- 
erate, drunkards ; even when i 
both persons are normal there I 
is no insurance against a de- 
generate progeny. No man 
can predict how inheritance of 
a predisposition to mental or 
moral effects will appear in a 
given individual. 



1^ 




p 
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As to the matter of inheritance, there 
are many exceptions to the rules but, in 
spite of this, no one who cares for the 
future happiness of his children will want 
to rush wilfully into an alliance with a 
family that is likely to bring sorrow to 
them, 

5. Do not allow a marriage based 
on a promise of reform, or 
pledge of one party to reform 
another. 

It is altogether too late in life to 
prophesy any great change in habits or 
character after a young man or woman 
has attained the marriageable age. One 
should not he finical or over-exacting as 
to the virtues which are requisite either 
in the young man or young woman. 
Stm, it is foolish to take risks, blindly 
resting upon the uncertain hope of a 
radical reform. Such occurrences are not 
within the control of either husband or 
wife, therefore, no one dare to count 
upon a superior influence which is ex- 
pected to do the impossible. 




Do not foster long engagements. 
Of course, there should be an 
allowance of time, sufficient for 
the boy and girl to make 
the acquaintance that a typical 
engagement permits. One year 
perhaps is neither too long nor 
too short for this growing 
familiarity between two kin- 
dred spirits. 

Open House 

Invite the grown-up children of the 
friends you know and love. Ideal mar- 
riages are frequently based on child 
friendships and there is a great wisdom 
in knowing intimately the parents of the 
girl you hope will one day be a r&al 
daughter. 

Some time, very likely on a summer's 
evening, just as you shut up the house 
for the night, a little kimono'd figure will 
steal up to you and whisper the great 
secret (about which you have known for 
some time) that " George loves me. He 
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is SO dear I You wiU let us be happy, 
won't you? " 

" Daughter, dearest, George seems a 
very fine young man. I like him. But 
before your father or I can welcome him 
as a son, father has some questions he 
must ask him. I want to meet his 
mother, too. She is coming to town 
next week and I have asked her to 
luncheon. Don't cry, baby. It's all right 
—I feel that George is a good man ; but 
you know, dear, before we give you to 
him we must be sure he has always hved 
his life as you have, or we camiot con- 
sent to his taking you away. You see 
that Daddy and I must be absolutely 
$ure he is worthy, don't you, darling? " 

You have shown her by your attitude 
that your hesitation is based on love for 
her — that you must be. certain of her hap- 
piness, health and future. 



He Must Be Questioned 
Father wUl, for his part, ascertain his 



business rating; he will insist on a medi- 
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cal certificate from a doctor of his choot- 
ing, or one of unquestioned honor and 
standing in the medical profession. He 
will make inquiries as to the standing of 
his parents both socially and financially. 

YouE Son as a Loteie 

The son will probahly fall in and out 
of love at least a dozen times before be 
finds his true mate. You will suffer 
much fear and anxiety at the temporary 
well beloveds on which his fancy rests. 
Be kind and pleasant to them all, but, if 
you can, let him see them in unfavorable 
lights. 

EXAMPLE 

"Where's EUwood?" said Mrs. Rath- 
bun to her husband as he sat reading. 

' I think he's out attending a little 
party at Fannie Smith's," said the some- 
what listless father. 

* Then he's gone again with that girl," 
mused the mother. 
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" Do you know," she continued, " I'm 
told that that girl works over at Ironton 
and half the time refuses to come home at 
night? EUwood's got to leave her off his 
program if it takes the marshal to do it." 

" Better not go too fast, wife," mum- 
bled the husband. " EUwood's nobody's 
fool, and I dare say he is pretty fond of 
the girl." 

At twelve o'clock EUwood opened the 
door. His mother laid down the work 
she had in her hands and said. " EUwood. 
sit down a minute." He took the vacant 
chair, as the father was long since safely 
asleep in bed. 

A MoTHEE Who Failed 

EUwood did not know exactly what 
was coming, but the iron tone in his 
mother's voice took some of the native 
resistance out of him for a moment and 
he sat down before he really thought of 
what he was doing. Then things broke 



" Will you drop that Cecilia girl and 



- 





do it right now ? " spoke the woman, in 
a nervous, rasping voice. 

Ellwood was pretty thoroughly shocked. 
He could not have said he was surprised 
at the way his mother spoke. It was the 
theme of her remark that surprised. 

"Cecilia, drop Cecilia? Well, not if 
anyhody in this world knows it. What's 
on?" 

" I mean that I want you to quit that 
girl for once and all. She's the talk of 
the town. Any boy in town or over to 
Ironton can walk up to her and get her 
company." 

" Now, see here, mother, you might 
just as well save your breath. I'll quit 
that girl if I want to. But I've no idea 
of quitting, and what's more, if I want 
to marry her I can do it. AVhat do you 
think of that? " 

" I think — you're a disobedient boy 
and a disgrace to your father and me. 
You must quit that girl. I can't stand 
it. I'm ashamed of you. Do you want 
to bring your old mother down to her 
grave in sorrow and tears? " 
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Ellwood had enough hy this time, so 
he stamped off to bed, leaving his mother 
to fight out her battle as best she could. 
Two weeks later, just after his twenty- 
■first birthday, Ellwood was married to 
this woman and on that same night took 
the train for Pittsburgh. 

The mother then had her cup full of 
trouble. She began to gather up bits 
of advice when they were no longer of 
any use from one and another of her 
friends as they gossiped with her over 
the conduct of her son. It is too much 
to say that she could put these together 
so as to form them into a plan of action. 
But a cautious listener could have found 
material for the following method of 
handling Ellwood. 



A Better Method 

Invite several of his associates and their 
girl friends in for successive social affairs. 
Among the number introduce two or 
three young women who are known to 
outshine Cecilia in manners, dress or ap- 
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pearance. Let Cecilia be one of the 
^ests, though not on every occasion. 
Point out enough of the good quahties in 
CecJha to show that her virtues and 
and graces, such as they are, have been 
fully measured and appreciated. Ar- 
range it so that Ellwood associates with 
the finest people you may know as your 
guests, regardless of his response to the 
method used by you. 

If this method is used the mother may 
expect Ellwood to drop the girl when 
he sees some finer woman. 

A clever mother whose Ned had a 
passing infatuation for a girl stenog- 
rapher invited her to a formal dinner. 
This so confused the girl that she ate 
her grape fruit with her oyster knife and 
left her spoon in her coffee cup. Result: 
Ned was completely and permanently 
cured. 

When your son really finds the woman 
of his dreams (and you, doubtless, have 
shown him the qualities most urgently 
demanded), she will ccane to you, and 
you, knowing your son's various char- 
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acteristics, will make the bond of their 
love stronger for your knowledge. 



YouB Son's Fiancee 

There is always a feminine dread of 
appraisal, when a girl faces her mother- 
in-law-to-be for the first time. Of course, 
this is generally minimized if she be an 
old friend, for she has previously learned 
to love you; but even so, the dread is 
there. Women are so cruel in their judg- 
ments, one of another, that they do not 
easily or quickly discriminate between 
friends and potential enemies. Remem- 
ber the factor with which you have to 
contend when Emma comes to spend the 
afternoon with you. She wants you to 
love her; you want her to love you. 




To cultivate intimacy imth ymur son's 
fiancde. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Say: "I wonder if it is anywhere 
nearly as pleasant for you to feel that 
you have two mothers as it is for me 
to feel I have two daughters. I have 
hoped for so long that you might some 
day grow to care for our Evan. 

" You tell me you want to know what 
Evan likes to eat. . . . I've taught him 
to eat everything, but he does dearly 
love haked potatoes. His tastes are very 
simple. But I'd delight to help you any 
way I can. 

" You can certainly come and see me 
cook what Evan likes (that's everything, 
only a lot of it) any day." 
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COMMENTS 

You are becoming her companion. 
You take for granted that she loves you; 
you show her unobtrusively that you love 
her. You tell her to come freely to you 
anywhere or at any time. That is real 
intimacy, and by this you will smooth 
away the rough places made by cruel 
tradition where mother and son's wife 
often suffer. 

Never he shy of showing true affec- 
tion. This is a mistake. Emotionalism 
and sentimentality are merely the gro- 
tesque symbols of a spurious love. Any- 
thing genuine may be felt and shown. 
Family love is wholesome. If you want 
the life companions of your children to be 
bound to you by the tie of real love, 
never neglect showing them hearty wel- 
come, warm affection. Do not be afraid 
to give your genuine feelings adequate 
expression. 




